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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  publication  of  Cartee's  "  Elements  of  Physical  Geography  "  at  once  created 
a  demand  for  a  suitable  Atlas  to  accompany  it  ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  elaborate 
■works  of  Keith  Johnston,  and  Milner  and  Petermann,  naturally  suggested  the  source 
from  which  the  materials  might  be  drawn. 

Bach  of  the  maps  and  charts  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  more  or  less  altered, 
so  that  the  learner  may  readily  verify  the  language  of  his  text  book.  The  charts  of 
the  Ocean  Currents,  River  Systems,  Rain  and  Snow,  are  derived  from  Milner  and  Peter- 
mann ;  that  of  the  Winds  is  from  Lieutenant  Maury's  Sailing  Directions  ;  the  others 
are  from  Johnston. 

Extract  from  the  Preface  to  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  Johnston's  Atlas.  —  "  Physical 
Geography  is  the  history  of  Nature  presented  in  its  most  attractive  form,  the  exponent 
of  tlie  wonders  which  the  almighty  Creator  has  scattered  so  profusely  around  us.  Few 
subjects  of  general  education  are,  therefore,  so  well  fitted  to  expand  and  elevate  the 
mind,  or  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  youth.  Beginning  with  a  representation  of  the  Oceans, 
Lakes,  Rivers,  Mountain  Chains,  Plateaus,  and  Plains,  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
globe,  it  proceeds  to  the  distribution  of  those  elements  by  which  its  surface  is  affected, 
—  Earthquakes,  Volcanoes,  Heat,  Wind,  and  Rain,  —  and  concludes  with  the  actual 
occupation  of  its  surface  by  the  different  races,  families,  and  species  of  plants,  animals, 
and  man. 

"  The  object  of  Physical  Geography,  in  treating  of  inorganic  matter,  is  to  represent 
the  Earth  in  its  natural  state,  divested  of  the  accidental  or  artificial  divisions  which 
have  been  introduced  by  man's  agency.  By  a  patient  study  and  careful  comparison  of 
numerous  facts,  the  knowledge  requisite  for  such  a  representation  has,  within  a  recent 
period,  been  greatly  extended.  Comparative  Geography  has  led  to  analogous  views 
of  the  structure  of  the  different  Continents,  similar  to  those  which  comparative  anatomy 
has  established  in  relation  to  the  lower  animals  and  man.  The  bones  and  arteries  of 
the  latter  have  their  representatives  in  the  mountain  chains  and  river  courses  of  the 
former.  Asia,  in  its  continental  mass,  presents  a  picture  of  majestic  unity  ;  Europe, 
indented  and  broken  up  into  numerous  peninsulas,  exhibits  an  example  of  the  greatest 
diversity  ;  while  the  Western  Continent  is  remarkable  for  its  grand  simplicity.  Again, 
contrasting  climate  and  position,  we  find  that  AMca,  presenting  the  greater  part  of  its 
surface  to  the  burning  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  has  all  its  days  and  nights  of  nearly  equal 
length  —  the  diversity  of  the  seasons  being  almost  unknown ;  while,  in  the  frozen 
regions  around  the  Poles,  night  extends  its  absolute  empire,  day  disappears  with  its 
radiant  cortege,  or  if  it  shines  it  is  but  the  longest  meteor  of  a  long  night. 

"  Physical  Geography  teaches  that  there  is  an  intimate  and  reciprocal  action  of  Man 
on  the  Earth,  and  of  the  Earth  on  Man,  without  attention  to  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
understand  the  national  character  or  physical  development  of  a  people.  In  the  East, 
his  wants  being  easily  supplied,  and  having  no  necessity  to  struggle  with  nature,  Man 
resigns  himself  to  indifference  and  fatalism  ;  while  in  the  West,  in  order  that  he  may 
live,  he  must  conquer  the  obstacles  which  Nature  opposes  to  his  progress  and  hence 
much  of  the  energy,  the  perseverance,  and  the  intellectual  preeminence  which  charac- 
terize the  races  of  the  West.  The  whole  character  of  a  nation  may,  as  Dr.  Arnold 
observes,  bo  influenced  by  its  geology  and  physical  geography.  '  Who  can  wonder,'  he 
says,  '  that  the  rich  and  well-watered  plain  of  the  Po  should  be  filled  with  flourishing 
cities,  or  that  it  should  have  been  contended  for  so  often  by  successive  invaders  ? '  It 
is  the  abundance  of  its  coal  mines  that  gives  to  England  its  preeminence  in  the  manu- 
facturing world.  China  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  for  its  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant, 
the  Molucca  Islands  for  their  spices,  and  Siberia  for  its  furs.  It  is  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  climate  that  the  Southern  States  of  North  America  are  essentially  agri- 
cultural ;  while,  from  having  fewer  advantages  in  this  respect,  and  greater  geogi-aphical 
facilities  from  seaports,  the  Northern  States  are  almost  as  essentially  manufacturing 
and  commercial.  The  suggestive  character  of  the  Maps  will  enable  the  intelligent 
teacher  to  draw  many  such  contrasts  and  comparisons." 

C.  S.  CARTBE. 
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